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CHANCELLOR RAAB’S REPORT TO PARLIAMENT 
ON EUROPEAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


On November 26, Chancellor Julius Raab reported to Parliament on Austria’s position on Europeaneconomic integration. 

Austria is a member of the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), also known as the ‘‘Outer Seven.’’ Its other members 
include Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 

The following is an abridgement of the Chancellor’s speech. Ed. 


When a few days ago the representatives of Austria to- 
gether with the representatives of six other European nations 
signed the agreement regarding the establishment of the Little 
Free Trade Area(muropean Free Trade Association), Austria 
took its second decisive step toward Eur@e’s economic inte- 
gration. We made the first important decision in that direction 
in 1948 by joining the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, generally known as OEEC. This organization, 
based upon the Marshall Plan which proved so fruitful for the 
development of Europe, was the most successful and most 
far-reaching step toward economic cooperation on our conti- 
nent. 


Probably the most advantageous, but in any case the 
most natural development would have been the organic ex- 
nansion of the OFEC into a European Free Trade Area. In 
the beginning, this knowledge was as little wanting as were 
efforts towards its realization. With Europe’s economic re- 


| covery and consolidation such a development became evident 


years ago; one might say it offered itself almost automatical- 
ly to the European states. We have never failed to recognize 
the difficulties which faced closer economic cooperation and 
economic integration of 17 or 18 nations. 


No doubt, it is easier to bring five, six or seven states 
together economically than 18 states. And thus we saw dur- 
ing the past few years that the necessity of economic integra- 
tion became ever more urgent, and that, as a matter of fact, 
it became reality even though limited to a few nations. 

In line with the practice of seeking piecemeal solu- 
tions in Europe, the road led via the Congresses of Venice 
and Messina to the signing of the agreement of Rome, March 
2, 1957, which established the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC). Today, the members of this European Economic 
Community include France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 


t Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 


A Wider Free Trade Area 

During the negotiations for the creation of the EEC, the 
then Belgian Foreign Minister Spaak made the suggestion to 
supplement the EEC with a free trade area, a proposal which 
was taken up immediately by the OEFEC. The OEEC Council 
decided to study the possible ways and means of a multi- 
lateral association between the new EEC and those member 
states of the OEEC which did not participate in the EEC. The 
guiding thought here was the creation of a free trade area 
which was to embrace the member states of the EEC and 
those OEEC nations which did not belong to it. The idea of 
the free trade area gained speedy support and on October 17, 
1957, the OEEC Council announced its determination in an 
unanimously approved resolution to create a European Free 
Trade Area which was to include all members of the OEEC. 
This Greater European Free Trade Area was to connect on a 
multilateral basis the members of the EEC with the other 
members states of the OEEC and to become effective under 
full consideration of the goals of the EEC concurrently with 
the agreement of Rome. 


At the time, I expressed in a radio address the hope that 
these efforts of the OEEC might come to a rapid and positive 
conclusion and added: 


‘*Austria, the same as the other nations of Europe which 
are members of the OEEC, has taken the position that the 
establishment of the European Free Trade Area is a neces- 
sity which no country can avoid. Since the European Econo- 
mic Community will weld together the six nations which so 
far have already belonged to the European Steel and Coal 
Community into a customs union and generally into a far- 
reaching economic community, Europe’s division into several 
economic blocs can be stopped only byan agreement which 
embraces all member nations of the OEEC.’’ 
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Austria’s Special Position 


It was clear from the very beginning that Austria had 
to make the demand that in incorporating it into such a new 
organization the special position of the country had to be 
taken into account by granting it certain concessions. Parti- 
cularly in the economic field, Austria must catch up with a 
number of things which in other countries are long taken for 
granted. We had to point out, for example, Austria’s special 
economic position because of the long occupation and that 
land-locked Austria has no immediate access to the sea, a 
great disadvantage vis-a-vis most of the other European 
states. Austria’s attitude toward the negotiations on a 
European Free Trade Area was worked out by a cabinet com- 
mittee and approved by the full cabinet March 25, 1958. This 
memorandum again summarized the positive Austrian position 
for the establishment of a European Free Trade Area and 
pointed out certain particular difficulties for Austria, espe- 
cially in the fields of agriculture, export restrictions and 
the tariff. 

The multilateral negotiations for the establishment of 
a European Free Trade Area did not, unfortunately, achieve 
the desired success. On November 14, 1958, the French 
government told the OEEC that it could not agree to the 
creation of a Greater European Free Trade Area in the pro- 
posed form and that it would seek new solutions. On Decem- 
ber 15 of last year, the OEEC’s Ministerial Council could 
only confirm that all efforts to reach agreement had failed, 
at least for the time being. 

On the initiative of Switzeriand and Sweden, strongly 
assisted by England, negotiations started in the spring of 
1959 concerning establishment of a Little Free Trade Area 
of those OEEC nations which were not members of the EEC; 
participants in these talks were England, the three Scan- 
dinavian countries, Switzerland and Austria; thus the appel- 
lation ‘‘the other Six’’ came about; later Portugal joined 
these negotiations and one became used to calling this group 
the ‘‘Outer Seven’’, or simply ‘‘The Seven.’’ 


Toward Wider Cooperation 

Even at that time, Austrian representatives and those of 
other participating nations declared repeatedly that the real 
reason for the Little Free Trade Area must be to find an ap- 
propriate basis for negotiations for multilateral cooperation 
with the EEC and to strengthen the bargaining position of 
the individual non-members of the EEC through their member- 
ship in an organized group. 

A first raigh draft of the agreement establishing the 
Little Free Trade Area was prepared during the negotiations 
in Stockholm in June, 1959. Negotiations then continued 
rapidly and successfully so that on November 20, the text of 
the agreement could be initialed in a conference of min- 
ae 

Austria’s attitude toward European integration has been 
on the govemment’s agenda since the day on which the six 
European states signed the agreement in Rome which es 
tablished the EEC. That was more than two years ago. Be- 
fore a decision was made on EEC or Free Trade Area, months 


——_ 


of serious considerations and discussions took place; it was 
not a question to decide arbitrarily for or against but t 
weigh all facts in their proper relation. 
The Pros and Cons of Economic Integration 

If, to begin with, we do not weigh all other consider 
tions, then it might well be that from a purely economic poin, 
of view Austria’s membership in the EEC as well as in th 
Free Trade Area would have advantages and disadvantages 
The EEC does not represent —and this must be stated ven 
clearly —a modem wonder drug, a cure-all which for even 
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member state and for all times carries with it only pms} tici 


perity for all and full employment and which does not intn 
duce serious problems for many and particularly for importan 
and vital economic branches. Nor is it true that pointing t 
the fact that more than half of Austrian exports go to th 
EEC nations is the sole decisive factor. For the fact tha 
Austrian imports from the EEC nations make up only a smal 
percentage of total EEC exports illuminates Austria’s pog. 
tion very clearly in case an isolated Austria had to negotiate 
with the EEC. 

I should like to express my conviction here that in the 
present situation it is economically more justified and i 
view of its obligations politically better for Austria to joip 
the Free Trade Area. To this must be added that the sever) 
types of organizations for European integration show less 
a character of something absolutely final than of something ; 
provisional, a continuously developing solution —over whict | 
the road to greater European solutions will lead; a road m 
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which there will be room for the EEC as well as for the Oute| .,. 


Seven and also for those members of the OEEC which be 
long to neither organization. Austria is economically in the 
same position as the Danish peasant who recently described 
the relationship of Danish agriculture to the EEC and the 
Free Trade Area thusly: “It is well known that cows give 
milk. Now dur problem is to sell the milk to the Free Trade 
Area and the beef to the EEC.”’ 

Austria’s Task: To Promote Steps Toward Greater Unity 

I here declare my firm conviction that the luropean 
economy today is already so much integrated that perpetuation ; 
of two economic blocs working in juxtaposition does not 
threaten the continent. But I am conscious of the fact that 
in efforts leading all Europe toward a great European solu: 
tion on the basis of the OEEC states, Austria will play 4 | 
special part. It will be Austria’s particular task immediately 
after the Free Trade Area agreement becomes effective to 
work loudly and ceaselessly for the cause of cooperation 
with the EEC states and the other OEEC states. Because of 
our large exports to the EEC states, this task is for us a0 
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eminently national task. It is a task for whose solution we * Se 
have become a member of the Free Trade Area; as the pre | th 


amble of the Free Trade Area agreement put it, a task for | 
the rapid creation—and I repeat the word “rapid’’—of 8 J 
multilateral association for the elimination of trade barriers 

and the realization of closer economic cooperation among the | 
states of the Little Free Trade Area, the members of the 

EEC and those OEEC states which belong to neither organt , 
zation. 
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wut | SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Dr. Willy Schlaz AUSTRO-AMERICAN STUDENT EXCHANGE 

eater Next June, the 10th anniversary of the educational exchange between the United States and Austria will give rise to 
C Poli} elebrations. There is general agreement that the Exchange has been of great value to both countries over the past years. A re- 
al ie y view of Austro-American educational exchanges follows. 

e 
ed = On June 6, 1950, Austria and the United States signed blankets, foodstuffs, etc.—were urgently needed in the re 
1r even| an agreement by which Austria became one of the many par construction of European countries. U.S. dollars were scarce, 
Y pms > ticipants in the Fulbright Scholarship Program. however. Thus, the U.S. government decided to sell these 
%t intro ; materials for the so-called ‘‘soft’’ currencies of Europe. 
aportant When the war had ended in 1945, American materials During the 79th Congress (1945-1946), Senator William 
nting f worth many millions of dollars were left behind in warray Fulbright suggested that the law of 1944 governing the dis 

aged Europe. These materials-trucks, medical supplies, s 
) tO the (Continued on page 4) 
act that 
a smal | U.S. OBTAINS GENERATORS FROM AUSTRIA up to 48,000 punched cards in an hour and bundle them nicely 
"S Dos The Tennessee Valley Authority recently awarded con- and stack them away. 
egntiat | tacts amounting to $2,140,000 for the construction of three As Finance Minister Kamitz said when he pushed the 
hydro-electric. generators with a capacity of 32,400 kilowatt starter—this will do away with an ocean of ink. 

t in the to two firms. One was the Elin Corporation, an American 
and jg] SMeTSe, tne ine ner & Sms fim, Brown Bover: ine 4 LETTER FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION 
to join generators which will be used in conjunction with the Wheeler OF THE AUSTRIAN CONSULATE IN NEW YORK: 
seven! Dam operation in northem Alabama will be built in Austria. : 
7 ELECTRONIC BRAIN TAKES OVER FINANCE CHORES AUSTRIAN CONSULATE GENERAL NEW YORK 
mething/ Now that man has invented a mechanical brain to think Department of Organization 
ie for him, there is doubt no longer that automation is here to New York 21, N.Y. 

On 


stay. The advance of the electronic genius has finally been 
© Oulet| recognized by the Austrian government which procured a 
ich be! couple of robots to see what they cauld do. And they did 
in the | well .... Thus a few weeks ago, Finance Minister Kamitz 
scribed} pushed a couple of buttons and pay checks came aflying. 
and the! And they were correct, too, and so were the signatures. The 
WS givé) Austrian finance ministry, in short, purchased a pay data 


> Trade} work machine which during its first few days of operation 
took care of payments to 85,000 retired Austrian civil serv- 
Unity | ants. 
1ropean 
tuation > And soon Austria’s 60,000 active officials and 30,000 
es not employes will get their pay from the same source. The checks, 
ct that | at least. The electronic brain will save the state a lot of 
1 solu: | Money and time. The manpower formerly used in this phase 
play 8 of the accounting department will be put to better use else- 
diately where. And the time saving is an 81 proposition. Where 
tive to formerly it took 8,000 man hours to take care of the pen- 
eration sioners, 1,000 man hours is what it takes now. 
wise Of | § Austrian authorities believe the robot will do all right 
us 40 | for himself. If he does, he'll get his family in the job, too. 





jon We * Several Austrian government departments are investigating 
ie pre- | the possibilities. 


ask for ; ae 
ai The installation in the pay office can attend to 36,000 
,» Pre-punched file cards per hour; its calculating brain, equipped 


yarriers ; 
ng the | With 1,200 transistors, can remember up to 50,000 letters, 


of the | Mumbers Or special marks. The speed-writing device can 


oF | Print 36,000 lines per hour and the sorter can accommodate 
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New York, December 1959 

The Department of Organization of the Austrian 
Consulate General in New York takes pleasure in 
sending you the ‘‘Austria Calendar 1960’’*) which 
contains splendid reproductions of scenic views from 
all Austrian provinces. 

The net proceeds from this calendar action will 
go toward the “‘Fund for the Establishment of an 
Austrian Library in the United States’’. The library 
is to embrace works representing Austrian intellectual 
achievements — from Walther von der Vogelweide 
down to the authors of the present time. Among the 
authors will be — to name just a few — Grillparzer, 
Nestroy, Stifter, Ebner-Eschenbach, Hofmannsthal, 
Rilke and Wildgans. Also represented will be books 
by authors whom cruel fate has driven from their na 
tive country. These include Richard Beer-Hofmann, 
Rudolf Kassner, Raoul Auernheimer, Josef Roth, 
Robert Musil, Franz Werfel, Stefan Zweig. All these 
works, while serving the present generation, will 
also be preserved for future ones. 

May we invite your help toward making this 


project come true. Sincerely, 


Department of Organization 
Austrian Consulate General New York 
*)Readers not included in the mailing list and those requiring 


further information should write to the DEPARTMENT OF ORGANI- 
ZATION at the above address. 
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posal of surplus goods be amended to the effect that part of trian and Central European history). Much advanced research | na 
the funds and credits realized by the U.S. be used for finan- was done by American Fulbright scholars in Austrian arca- | Kc 
cing studies and research of American citizens in these ives and libraries. Of the 14 Austrian institutions of higher | or 
countries. He further proposed that part of the funds be used _ learning participating in the Fulorignt program, Vienna Uni- | to 
for travel expenses to, and tuition in, the U.S. for nationals versity was frequented most by American Fulbright Students, | gy 
of the participating countries, and finally for the tuition of Under the terms of the Fulbrignt agreements, the progran th 
such persons at American institutions overseas. The propo- may be extended by five-year periods for a maximum of y sy 
sals were later supplemented by the Smith-Mundt Act which years. su 
provided for special awards covering living expenses of Ful- In recognition of the aid which the U.S. has given ty] af 
bright-exchange scholars and others. Austrian education, not merely through exchanges, but through 
gifts of books, periodicals and audio-visual aids, the Aus: 
Since the academic year of 1951-1952, when educational trian Ministry of Education has awarded a number of scholar + ™ 
exchanges between the U.S. and Austria actually began ships to American students each year since the end of the | *" 
under the Fulbright Act, 706 Austrian and 497 U.S. citizens occupation. Several Austrian institutions of higher learning | '® 
have been exchanged: and private organizations also give scholarship aid to Ame | = 
ricans enrolled in their summer schools. in 
But educational exchanges between the U.S. and Austria | wi 
vaeiting Lachuae Besshes 6Sutente are not restricted to the college or university level. Fo | - 
and Restarch Fellows more than 10 years the American Field Service has place | ae 
U.S. citizens 115 41 341 Austrian teenagers in American homes and schools, while | 
Austrian citizens 132 53 521 American high school students are sent to Austria for one | ™ 
school year. The difference between the two educationa] Us 
The 132 Austrian lecturers and research fellows who systems on the high school level has posed considerable tne 
went to the United States under the Fulbright program were problems. The continuation and expansion of the program 
affiliated with 64 leading American universities, research attest to its effectiveness. 4 CO 
institutes, libraries and museums for periods varying from Austria is well represented at almost every major scien- ta 
three months to two years. The 62 American guest professors tific meeting in the U.S. and American scholars are honored J of 
came from 50 American universities and taught (usually for participants in scientific meetings in Austria. Austria and | 
two semesters) at the following Austrian institutions of particularly Vienna are benefiting oy their location in Cent Ob 
higher learning: University of Vienna, University of Graz, ral Europe. Vienna has again become a favorite meeting men 
University of Innsbruck, Vienna Institute of Technology, place of scholars from all over the world. Thus, 5,000 per - 
Graz Institute of Technology, Vienna Institute of Commerce, sons participated in the International Conference of Bio- “ 
Vienna Institute of Agriculture, Vienna Institute of Veterina- | cnemists last year. In the summer of 1958, the Wenner Gren- | - 
ry Medicine, Vienna Academy of Music. Foundation, incorporated in the State of New York, which 
The 54 American research fellows devoted their studies during the past 20 years has sponsored practically evey| ™ 
primarily to subjects connected specifically with Austria, | major project in antnropological researci, set up its perma- na 
nent European neadquarters at Burg Wartenstein near Vienna; , ~~ 
AUSTRIAN INFORMATION it is well on its way to becoming a world center for anthrop- = 
may be quoted freely Ologists, historians and ethnologists. ad 
Source need not be given In cooperation with the Austrian Ministry of Education , Mu 
ana the provincial and muaicipal school boards, the United wh 
States Emoassy has been sponsoring seminars in Austria = 
including Austrian history, literature, musicology, political for Austrian teachers of English. Througi tnese seminars | = 
science, international relations, and theater arts. the teachers can broaden their knowledge of American life, | “© 
With the aid of the Institute of International Education language, art and literature. [he seminars are held in remote 
in New York, the 521 Austrian students were placed in more’ villages where Americans aud Austrians live together aud ” 
than 100 of the leading American universities and colleges become acquainted with eacn other without being distracted nan 
and at the Bologna Center of Johns Hopkins University. by outside events. Englisn only is spoken. The Americans - 
These scholars, graduates or advanced students from all who partake in the seminars are usually Fuloright students | - 
over Austria, had specialized in a variety of fields. All of and professors. es 
the 342 American scholars in the student category nad their While the military occupation was still in effect in Aus- It ¢ 
bachelor’s degrees, Many had acquired their master’s deg-  tria, a number of U.S. soldiers registered for courses given : 
rees and continued postgraduate work in Austria. Some were in English py Austrian university teachers under tae ausp | 
Ph.Ds. Approximately one-third of the American scholars ices of the U.S. Army Information and Education Program. , Six 
Studied music and allied arts at the academies of Vienna When the occupation ended, most of the instructors contin Slv 


and Salzburg. Otner primary fields of interest were Germa- 


nics (with emphasis on Austrian literature) aad nistory (Aus- 


ued to teach American undergraduates who came to Austria 
under the aegis of the Institute of European Studies in Vien 
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na. This agency was developed single-handedly by Paul 
Koutny, himself a former Austrian exchange student in the 
united States. He realized that American students wanting 
to study at a continenta] European institution, were facing 
geat difficulties. The Institute was estaolished to close 
the gap between the American aid European educational 
systems and give the American student all the help and 
supervision which he needs. Academically, the Institute is 
affiliated wit tae University of Vienna. 


Even before the occupation ended in the fall of 1955, de- 
mobilized members of the U.S. occupation forces returned to 
Austria to study under the so-called G.I. Bill of Rights. Ko- 
rean veterans followed. As conditions improved in Austria, 


| more and more young Americans began to arrive. Vienna, 


Innsbruck and Salzburg were the great attractions: Vienna 
with its opera, theaters, concert halls, libraries, museums; 
Innsbruck with its great outdoors; Salzburg with its reminis- 
cences of Mozart. 

Increasing numbers of American students study medicine 


| at Vienna University. Young historians and political scien- 


tists are catching glimpses of history through the window to 
the East—Vienna—of the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

In September 1958, the Conservatory of Music of Oberlin 
College embarked upon a unique educational experiment: the 
transfer of its entire junior class to Salzburg for a full year 
of study at the Mozarteum. 

The purpose of the Salzburg Program is twofold: to give 
Oberlin students ‘‘the invaluable experience of residence 
and study in a selected foreign situation’’ and to make poss- 
ible an increased enrollinent in the Conservatory of Music by 
adding to the local registration the number of those of the 
students who study abroad. 

During 1958-59, 88 Oberlin students pursued at the Mo- 
zarteum a course of study comparable to that in Oberlin, 
such as choral conducting, chorus, opera laboratory, orches- 
tra, ensemble, German (both elementary and advanced), and 
private instruction in piano, voice, violin, organ, etc. In 
addition, students have taken courses such as Orff School 
Music, fine arts, and music of the Viennese classical period, 
which could not be duplicated in Oberlin. The students also 
engaged in extracurricular activities: a chorus, a jazz band, 
and several chamber music ensembles. Most of the students 
were ‘‘adopted’’ by Austrian families. 

The ‘‘Salzburg Seminar in American Studies’’, organized 
in 1947, was the first institution in Europe for the special- 
ized study of tne civilization of the United States. Housed 
in an 18th century palace, Schloss Leopoldskron, the Semi- 
far provides the free atmosphere of an advanced academic 
institution. In lectures, seminars, and informal discussions 
it offers to Europeans diversified aspects of American socie- 
ly and culture. A private and independent institution, the 
Seminar is responsible only to the tradition of free inquiry. 
Six sessions a year, each lasting four weeks, offer an inten- 
Sive introduction to American tnought and culture, as well 
- Opportunities for comparative study and specialized work 
in the participant’s particular field of interest. All courses 


are conducted in English on the postgraduate level. Profess- 
ors from various American universities donate their services. 
They are chosen for each session on the basis of their repu- 
tation as teachers and scholars. 

More than 300 European intellectuals attend the Salzburg 
Seminar each year. Teachers, writers, government officials, 
artists, and representatives of labor and industry predomi- 
nate in the group of almost 3,000 Europeans, among them 
many Austrians, who have attended the Seminar. 

Austrian students of the American language, American 
literature, history, and governmental and economic affairs 
often resort to the reference libraries of the ‘‘Amerika-Haeu- 
ser’’ in Vienna, Graz, Linz and Salzburg. These U.S. infor- 
mation centers also supply Austrian schools with documen- 
taries, slides and tapes illustrative of the American scene. 

In the United States, the Cultural Affairs Branch of the 
Austrian Ministry of Education in New York which is at- 
tached to the Austrian Consulate General, devotes particular 
attention to American schools and institutions of higher 
learning. This agency eventually will become an Austrian 
cultural center in the United States. It cooperates with the 
Institute of International Kducation and other American in- 
stitutions in arranging educational exchanges. In the dis- 
tribution of audi-visual aids, it combines its efforts with 
those of the Austrian Information Service in New York. It 
gives advice and information to U.S. citizens on educational 
opportunities in Austria, and to Austrians on similar opportu- 
nities in the U.S. It arranges lectures at schools, colleges 
and universities. The agency assisted the Austrian Ministry 
of Education in the distribution of two substantial book do- 
nations. One, consisting of more than 9,000 volumes, went 
to the German departments of 47 leading American colleges 
and universities; the other, comprising almost 10,000 books 
and periodicals dealing with Austria’s history, went to 50 
institutions at which work is done in the field of Central 
European history. 

The summer schools of the University of Vienna and 
other institutions are monopolized by American students, 
The ‘‘European Forum,’’ conducted at Alpach in the Tyrol 
by the ‘‘Austrian College,’’ the international seminar for 
diplomats at Klessheim near Salzburg, and the ‘‘Internatio- 
nal Summer Academy of Fine Arts’’ at Salzburg are attended 
each year by many Americans. Hope College and the German 
Departinent of Oberlin College conduct their own summer 
courses in Vienna in cooperation with the Institute of Euro- 
pean Studies. 


11TH CENTURY FRESCOES UNCOVERED IN AUSTRIA 

Romanesque frescoes painted in the second half of the 
11th Century were recently uncovered in Lambach, Upper 
Austria. 

They had been invisible for 330 years because a so- 
called feeding wall hid them. The site is the interior of an 
old Benedictine monastery. The two murals now recovered 
are panels in a large fresco, parts of which were uncovered 
earlier. They are in a room located between the North Tower 
and the organ loft and depict scenes from the life of Jesus. 
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A model of the new Adult Education College which the City of Vienna is building on Arthaber Square. 





CULTURE FOUNDATION MEETS IN VIENNA 

The European Culture Foundation held its annual cong 
ress in Vienna last week. Vienna was chosen as the site of 
the meeting upon special invitation of the Austrian govem- 
ment. About 50 representatives from 10 European nations ar 
rived for the event which was preceded by a seminar on ques- 
tions pertaining to the historical and cultural unity of the 
Occident. Among the participants in the seminary were 
Professor Berger, Paris; Denis de Rougemont, Geneva; Dr. 
Zellweger, Zurich; Giovanni Ponti, Milan; and Dr. Heer. 

The Foundation was established in 1954 under the leader- 
Ship of Robert Schuman of France. The founders hoped that 
while at the time little could be done to foster political unity 
in Europe, the time was ripe to advance unity in the fields 
af culture and intellectual pursuits. 

At the opening meeting, November 15, Austrian Foreign 
Minister Bruno Kreisky was one of the main speakers. Edu- 
cation Minister Dr. Drimmel also addressed the European 
gathering. The congress ended November 21 with Prince 
Bemhard of the Netherlands in the chair. 
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‘‘VIENNA ON PARADE” 
Schedule for 1959-1960 Season 


Jan. 7 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 9 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 


Freeport, N.Y. 
Reading, Pa. 
Newark, N.J. 


New York, N.Y. 
Dallas, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Washington, D.C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Brunswick, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. ) 


Rome, Ga. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Jackson, Tenn. 

Memphis, Tenn. ? 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

El Dorado, Ark. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


] 
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Sun. Jan. 31 

Mon. Feb. 1 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Tues. Feb. 2 Baton Rouge, La. 
Wed. Feb. 3 Orange, Texas 
Thurs. Feb. 4 Port Arthur, Texas 
Fri. Feb. 5 Kilgore, Texas 
Sat, ' Feb. 6 Houston, Texas 
Sun. Feb. 7 

Mon. Feb. 8 San Marcos, Texas 
Tues. Feb. 9 Austin, Texas 
Wed. Feb. 10 San Antonio, Texas 
Thurs. Feb. 11 College Station, Texas 
Fri. Feb. 12 Vernon, Texas 
Sat. Feb. 13 Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Sun. Feb. 14 

Mon. Feb. 15 Salina, Kansas 
Tues. Feb. 16 

Wed. Feb. 17 St. Louis, Mo. 
Thirs. Feb. 18 Bloomington, Ill. 
Fri. Feb. 19 

Sat. Feb. 20 Kohler, Wisc. 

Sun. Feb. 21 Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Mon. Feb. 22 Ishpeming, Mich. 
Tues. Feb. 23 Duluth, Minn. 

Wed. Feb. 24 Wausau, Wisc. 
Thurs. Feb. 25 Green Bay, Wisc. 
Fri. Feb. 26 

Sat. Feb. 27 Oshkosh, Wisc. 
Sun. Feb. 28 Chicago, Ill. 

Mon. Feb. 29 Belvidere, Ill. 
Tues. Mar. 1 

Wed. Mar. 2 Petoskey, Mich. 
Thurs. Mar. 3 Port Huron, Mich. 
Fri. Mar. 4 Detroit, Mich. 

Sat. Mar. 5 Columbus, Ohio. 
Sun. Mar. 6 Cleveland, Ohio 
Mon. Mar. 7 Alliance, Ohio 
Tues. Mar. 8 Akron, Ohio 

Wed. Mar. 9 Youngstown, Ohio 
Thurs. Mar. 10 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fri. Mar. 11 Geneseo, N.Y. 
Sat. Mar. 12 Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Sun. Mar. 13 

Mon. Mar. 14 Buffalo, N.Y. 
Tues. Mar. 15 Rochester, N.Y. 
Wed. Mar. 16 Syracuse, N.Y. 
Thurs. Mar. 17 Schenectady, N.Y. 
Fri. Mar. 18 Boston, Mass. 
Sat. Mar. 19 White Plains, N.Y. 
Sun. Mar. 20 New York, N.Y. 


VIENNA ACADEMY CHORUS 
Schedule for 1959-1960 Season 


1960 
January 4 Lancaster, Ohio 
January 5 Vincennes, Indiana 
January 6 Kenosha, Wisconsin 
January 7 Ishpeming, Michigan 


January 10 Ames, Iowa 


January 11 Orange City, Iowa 
January 12 St. Paul, Mim esota 
January 13 Watertown, South Dakota 
January 14 Vermillion, South Dakota 
January 16 Mitchell, South Dakota 
January 17 Pierre, South Dakota 
January 18 Dickinson, North Dakota 
January 19 Jamestown, North Dakota 
January 20 Crooksten, Minnesota 
January 21 International Falls, Minnesota 
January 23 Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
January 25 Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
January 26 Edmonton, Alta., Canada 
January 27 Calgary, Alta., Canada 
January 29 Trail, B.C., Canada 


february 1 Canrose, Alta., Canada 
February 2 Red Deer, Alta., Canada 
February 3 Lothbridge, Alta., Canada 


February 5 Regina, Sask., Canada 
February 7 Moorhead, Minnesota 
February 8 Mayville, North Dakota 


February 10 Glasgow, Montana 


AUSTRIAN WINTER SPORTS TEAM 
READY FOR SQUAW VALLEY 


The Austrian Ski Association and the Austrian Ice Skating 
Association recently released the following short sketches of memr 
bers of their teams. From their number will be chosen the Austrian 
contestants in the 1960 Winter Olympics in Squaw Valley. Austria 
will send to the games eight men and six women skiers for the Al- 
pine cantest, four jumpers for the ski jump, one contestant for the 
Nordic Combination, two male and two female figure skaters, one 
figure skating pair and two speed skaters. The final choice will be 
made in th nea? future by the two associations. 


ALPINE SKIING 
Men: 
Karl Schranz, born 1938 in St. Anton, Tyrol; a salesman by 
occupation; started skiing at the age of five; currently Austria’s 
most successful Alpine skier; holder of many trophies. 


Anderl Molterer, born 1931 in Kitzbuehel, Tyrol; carpenter and 
chauffeur; one of the best runners in recent years; Austrian master 
skier and winner of numerous international ski events. 

Ernst Hinterseer, born 1932 in Kitzbuehel, Tyrol; farmer; spe- 
cialist in slalom and giant slalom; 1956 Austrian master in the Al- 
pine Combination. 

Ernst Oberaigner, born 1932 in Saalfelden near Salzburg; sport- 
ing goods store proprietor; successful skier; 1956 Austrian slalom 
champion. 

Hias Leitner, born 1935 in Kitzbuehel, Tyrol; mason; very 
dependable skier; Austria’s giant slalom champion 1959. 

Pepi Gramshammer, born 1932 in Kufstein, Tyrol; dairyman; 
excellent skier found at almost all great international meets. 

Pepi Stiegler, born 1937 in Lienz, East Tyrol; photographer, 
promising young racer; Austrian junior champion in 1957; winner 
of Great Glockner races in 1959. 

Egon Zimmermann I, born 1933 in Innsbruck, Tyrol; machinist; 
frequent front runner in international meets. 

Egon Zimmermann II and Ernst Falch are also team members 
but no data were immediately available. 

Women: 

Erika Netzer, born 1937 in St. Gallenkirch, Vorarlnerg; cook; 
Austria’s most successful skier in 1958-1959; three times Austrian 
champion. 
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Putzi Frandl, born 1930 in Radstadt, Salzburg; dressmaker; 
a very competetive skier in recent years; several times Austrian 
champion and victor in many international meets. 

Hilde Hofherr, born 1930 in Lermoos, Tyrol; employe; 1957 
Austrian champion in giant slalom; awarded many trophies in inter 
national competition. 

Grete Hauslauer, born 1936 in Salzburg; employe; one of the 
great young skiers who placed well in competition; Austrian giant 
slalom champion in 1959. 

Helga Hanel, born 1937 in St. Johann, Tyrol; bookkeeper; Tyrol 
junior champion in 1952 and 1954 and senior champion in 1957. 

Herlinde Beutlhauser, born in 1936 in Salzburg; employe; Salz- 
burg junior champion in 1055; provincial champion in 1958; holder 
of many trophies in international competition. 

Christil Staffner is also a member of the team, but no data 
were available. 

NORDIC SKI RUN 
Special Jump: 

Walter Habersatter, born 1930 in Radstadt, Salzburg; pastry 
baker; one of Austria’s most successful ski jumpers of international 
reputation. Won trophies in the German-Austrian competition 1959, 
Russian Jump Competition 1959, Swedish Jump Meet 1959; winner 
of many jump competitions abroad. 

Walter Steinegger, born 1928 in Innsbruck, Tyrol; employe; 
successful jumper in international meets; several times Austrian 
champion. 

Other team members are Otto Leodolter, Willi Egger, Peter 
Mueller, Alwin Plank and Rudi Schweinberger. 

Nordic Combination: 

Alois Leodolter, born 1931 in St. Sebastian, Styria; electrician; 
excellent combination skier who won many championships in the 
Nordic event. 


$e 


FIGURE SKATING 


Women: 

Regine Heitzer, born 1944 in Vienna; high school student; ye, 
talented skater; junior champion in Budapest 1957; holder of may 
trophies in European and international meets. 

Karin Frohner, born 1943 in Vienna; high school student; wi, 
ner of several junior competitions. 

Roswitha Sodoma, born 1942 in Vienna; student; winner y 
several championships in the junior class. 

Men: ’ 

Norbert Felsinger, born 1939 in Vienna; college student; bey 
Austrian skater during the past few years; six times Austrian chap, 


pion; victor in several European competitions. ain 

Peter Jonasch, born in 1941 in Vienna; excellent racer a, yO. 
all-around skater; winner of several awards. — 
Pairs: 


DIANA HINKO — HEINZ DOEPFL: Diana Hinko, born in 19% 
in Vienna; high school student; won several awards as solo Skater 
skating with Doepfl since 1957. Won Austrian cham, ionship wit 
partner in 1959; placed well in European and World chanpionship 
meets in 1959. : 

Heinz Doepfl, born 1939 in Vienna; commercial employe 
successful solo skater until he teamed up with Hinko. See above, 





1943 in Vienna, fashion student; singles champion several times 
paired with Felsinger in 1958; successful in European competitions, 
Norbert Felsinger, see above under ‘‘Men’’. 
SPEED SKATING 
Franz Offenberger, Arthur Mannsbarth, Kurt Eminger and Hep 
mann Strutz are under consideration in this category. 
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